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Editorial 
THESE notes are written at a critical time even in the history of this war, and at a time when 
the Government has resolved to mobilize the whole resources of the nation in order to save 
it. We have yet to discover how this may affeét libraries, but there is no doubt that when 
the first preoccupation with the movements of the antagonists has come into some sort of 
perspeétive the book will play a quite definite part in the days of all. At present we all go on 
with our normal tasks as best we may, not being rattled when news is not uniformly good, 
or is even bad, and always in the faith that the free minds of free men, for which our work 
has always stood, will in the end survive in a free world. 
* * * * * * 

At such a time the consideration of book-seleétion, which is the subjeét of our principal 
article this month, may seem to be less important than it otherwise might be. Nor, it may 
be said by others, is the subject a new one. On that point we have no doubts. Mr. Taylor 
Brown States, and admittedly restates, principles which must have in any circumstances 
vital consequence for librarians, and while we cannot expeé novelty of theme, we can have 
freshness of treatment, and that we think is provided here. We urge, too, that it is always 
a good thing to revalue seleétion methods, even in such hours as these. That Mr. Taylor 
Brown has, focussed his theme upon war conditions does, however, give a new value to 


his paper. 
* * * * * * 


The colleétion of books for the Camps and Services Libraries was given a new impetus 
when the Postmaster-General undertook to forward any books left (not posted) at local 
post offices. Many libraries, at the request of the Library Association, have now displayed 
the posters provided by the Association appealing for books. There had been some slowing 
up of gifts since the introduction of higher postage rates, and this difficulty has now been 
remedied. Already many thousands of books have been distributed to the soldiers, sailors 
and airmen; but many more will be needed, and libraries will see to it that they share in 
any effort that is made. 

* * * * * * 

Our correspondents who wish that there was more of the autobiography of librarians 
raise a point that interests many of the present ones. Candid records would do much to show 
how many of the methods, theories and ideals of the profession have been formulated ; 
or have come to be, since many have grown rather than have received definite formulation. 
James Duff Brown, in the last year of his life, did set about preparing for his youngest daughter 
a sort of autobiography with illustrations of the various events and movements of his time. 
It would be interesting to read that now, a quarter-century after his death. Then there was at 
one time the intention to write a really readable history of the Library Association. The men 
who it was hoped would do it, Mr. Jast and Mr. Savage, are still writing, but we do not 


know that they are doing this most desirable thing. 
* * * * * * 


The mention by our correspondent Plutarch of Mr. Esdaile reminds us that on the eve oe 

of his retirement from the British Museum Mr. Esdaile published a column in The Evening e 

News on his “ Things They Ask in the B.M.”, which deserves enlargement in the thousand a 

ways in which he could enlarge it. It was Arthur Benson who suggested that our President ; : 

Vol. xlii. No. 488. a 
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should go to the Museum Library and that is one more debt owed to the charming essayist. 
One quotation, the last paragraph, indeed, should be quoted, and in the days when competition 
and occasionally jealousy are carried far may be pondered: “ But best of all, the interest 
of the Museum’s work absorbs the men engaged on it, so that while there is time not only for 
study but for some sociability and jesting with colleagues, there is none for petty jealousies.” 
We are glad to know that our B.M. friends are free from a common frailty and we commend 
the ideal. 
* * * * * * 

The annual return which the Chief Librarian of Birmingham makes of the issues of 
books from his libraries to borrowers from other towns shows that 25,780 books were lent 
in this way, a very generous service given by the libraries to visitors. As might be expected, 
the greatest demands were made from Warwick County, which took 11,739, and Worcester 
County, 4,201. The town of Sutton Coldfield, which is a delightful near-Birmingham resort, 
benefited to the extent of 2,872. While these and issues to such places as Smethwick and 
Oldbury are very substantial, there are still quite appreciable lendings to visitors from far-off 
towns. Thus Newport (Monmouthshire) borrowed 38, Portsmouth and Sheffield 21 each, 
Croydon 26 and Woolwich 24, amongst many others. We suppose the day is rapidly coming 
when the rule adopted by the Croydon Council, that any reader bringing a ticket from a 
rate-supported library shall be allowed to use it while in the town, will become a general 
practice. If any readers know of any objections to this principle we should be glad to hear 
them. 

* * * * * * 

Already some of the books that have been lent by evacuation to reception areas have 
been lost. It was inevitable in the circumstances—the moving out and the large return of 
children—that this should be so. The matter should not be regarded too seriously, and most 
librarians who lent books expected that at least a number of them would disappear, either in 
the normal way by being worn out, or by some usual default of the borrowers. We are 
sure all librarians who have accepted books from evacuation areas are giving to their use 
the same care that they give to their own books; and as the books are doing their work a 
certain loss is to be regarded as part of the working expense of the scheme. 

* * * * * * 

The supply of paper is of vital interest to librarians, for upon it their whole aétivity 
depends. It is, therefore, with some concern, or at any rate with special interest, that we 
face a reduction to 15 per cent. of our normal consumption. This must have an effeét upon 

ublishing, and we are not without apprehension in this important matter. Human nature 
on what it is, it is natural to expect publishers to put out what it pays them to publish. 
Very many books which would advance knowledge or scholarship may have to be withheld, 
while books that sell, but are of lesser value (as a rule but of course not always) may usurp all 
publishing effort. Whatever happens fewer books will be published, which in itself is not an 
evil, so long as in the few are books of provable worth. We believe that British publishers 
value their reputation too much to let their lists deteriorate, and their tradition justifies that faith. 

* * * * * * 

There is every indication that this will be a time when the pamphlet will be used to much 
greater effect than has been the case lately. There are pamphlets being published almost every 
day which contain aspects of the situation of the world, facts, expressions of this or that case, 
and some of them indeed have very great factual value. Viewed in the contemporary sense, 
and individually, the pamphlet may have apparently only a transient quality. No doubt this 
was the attitude of contemporary readers to the great pamphlet collections of the seventeenth 
century now in the British Museum. They are very easy to collect, and the methods of storage 
are now known to every librarian. The fact that they disappear so rapidly makes it specially 


desirable that they should be retained. 
* * * * * * 


Our Larest. Modern young lady enquires for The New People, by Lord Byron. 
Librarian non-plussed for a few minutes, but being astute, presses the question further and 
discovers the book wanted to be Coningsby, or, the New Generation, by Lord Beaconsfield. 
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Book Selection in War Time* 


By Taytor Brown, F.L.A. (Burgh Librarian, Falkirk). 
StncE the early years of this century we have been making progress in the administration of 
our libraries; the technique of librarianship has today reached an advanced stage. Our 
libraries are better res and equipped; books are no longer shelved on high stacked 
tiers in dull and dingy buildings. We have brought them forth to the light and have housed 
them in attractive rooms, well lit and tastefully decorated. This advancement is not something 
to be disparaged after the manner of those who oppose library book displays but is a part of 
our work which mutt be still further improved. Nevertheless in our concentration on technical 
improvement we have committed a cardinal sin in allowing the means to become of more 
importance than the end. Papers and discussions on the fundamental funétion of the librarian 
—book provision and book seleétion—have been crowded out from our professional papers 
and too seldom does it appear on the syllabus or agenda of one of our gatherings. 

Without any apology, I would therefore place before you some thoughts on selecting 
books with special reference to this work during war time. I am no disciple of those who, 
acting as critics of our time, comdemn it as an age with but one aim—the lengthening of 
hours of leisure passed midst idle amusement or entertainment. The circumstance of war is 
being used by those critics to exclaim that our readers will in these days rely almost completely 
on the lighter and more excitable type of book to sustain their reading recreation and uphold 
their thinking powers. | cannot accept the suggestion that the rigours of the war campaign 
will compel us to depart from certain recreational standards. 

Two reasons are sufficient to dispel this loose thinking. Publishers since the outbreak 
of war are continuing to issue the more serious type of book in as large numbers as were ever 

ublished before September of last year and to suggest that they will continue publishing as 
fore without the hope of sale returns is mere business stupidity. 

Indeed sale returns show that the public are still reading as widely as ever and are not 
restricting themselves to what is thoughtlessly termed “ escapist literature.” Secondly, the 
circulation returns of our libraries prove that while reading is increasing midst a social life 
restricted by ‘ black-out ” regulations, not all the increase has been registered under “ fiétion ” 
but that the reading of serious and informative books has also been increased. Not all the 
new library members who have registered with us during the last eight months came for the 
sole purpose of borrowing a novel. 

The most pressing problem that public librarians have to solve these days is how to 
relate greater costs to their financial estimates. The difficulty is suspended between two prin- 
ciples—one, maintaining a high standard in the book collection and two, controlling public 
money so that an even greater rate levy is not placed on the already over-taxed ratepayer. 
The increased desire of these days to read is creating an outlook which librarians must use 
to further the knowledge of what our institutions are capable. The public librarian because 
of the educational nature of the service he administers must see to it that, even in time of war 
with its proclamations for public economy, his general book-stock remains at a standard at 
least as high if not higher than that accomplished in days of peace. 

If it were possible to take a measure of all that has been said about seleétion I surmise 
we would find that discussion on the buying of novels has been responsible for the expulsion 
of too great a volume of hot-air. It is not my purpose to add a contribution by dangling my 
balloon before you but I would plead for a more reasonable approach to this important 
section of our libraries. The novel today dominates in the world of literature and present day 
fiction presents as great a problem in selection as do the other classes of books. Failure to 
recognise this fact is responsible for the ineffective, badly seleéted novel colleétions which 
uphold the greater bulk of our issue records. There is a real need of a sympathetic study of 
fiction from the point of view of library selection, and there is an even greater need for personal 
familiarity with fiction on the part of librarians themselves. It is not to our credit that we have 
allowed the influence of those of our readers who want “ only a novel” to lay too great a 
hold on the book fund. 


* A paper read to the East of Scotland Branch of the Scottish Library Association, April 17th, 1940. 
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It is time that we were done with apologising for our fiction colleétions, with tinkering 
with special schedules for segregating the westerns, the deteétives, the romances and the 
thrillers. The only fiction colleétion that demands apology is one in which the trivial, the 
inane and the vulgar predominate. To judge from our fiction lists and catalogues and from the 
covers that the library jobbers present to us I suspeét that we have not yet got beyond the 
limits of the use of such novels for establishing issue percentages and grand record totals. 
To play this dodge too long is to make our responsible committees suspeé& the value of our 
libraries and to invite the economy cuts which we are urged to resist. 

War economy while introducing many evils may also bring forth by its very necessity 
a raising of standards in our purchases. Writing may be divided broadly into two types, 
commercial writing and inspired writing. The commercial writer who writes for the purpose 
of bringing to himself the wherewithal to supply the necessities of living can with little loss 
to the library service be negleéted. Seldom does it happen that this type of book is at the same 
time a worthy contribution to the art of story-writing. It is one of the librarian’s jobs to 
introduce ,in small measure, those books which enhance the story-teller’s art, more especially 
when it is those same books which often are swamped ‘neath the flood of dish-water. In 
our larger libraries readers have small reason to complain of the supply of literature, but our 
smaller libraries could with profit to their reputations concentrate on higher standards of 
selection. If economy measures are enforced let us use them as an opportunity for cutting out 
the fancy goods which are admitted only because of their high issue return and for fear of 
that section of our readers which has been permitted to become too influential. The range of 
literature is as wide as humanity. The librarian’s responsibility is not censorship or rejection 
but selection, the principles of which govern our technical accessions as they should also 
govern our general collections. We need a better appreciation of the importance of the modern 
novel and a higher sense of its values. 

I have a fond hope that this war will bring at least one benefit to our readers. Decreased, 
Stationary, or slightly increased book-funds faced with heavier costs may result in wiser and 
more thorough book selection. Economy measures must not be allowed to lower the standards 
of cleanliness : older technical books must be replaced by new editions or recent titles, up- 
to-date and comprehensive. As reports gathered from reception centres who have received 
loan collections from evacuation areas indicate, there are still some librarians who are hand- 
cuffed to their figures of stock. General soundness of stock which implies good, clean, physical 
conditions is of more importance than mere numbers. The same applies to issues. Any fool 
can produce large circulation figures, but what is of real importance ts to maintain a circulation 
of real quality and this requires steady vigorous selection not for a day but for a period of 
years. 

Book selection is our most important and our most difficult job. Methods of work, 
plans, rules and schedules have been presented and approved for most of our tasks, but no 
scheme of selection has yet met with general approval and no two librarians are in complete 
unanimity as to the best practices to adopt. Perhaps it is because of its difficulty that we have 
not set ourselves to find a satisfactory method of work. The general praétice of casting wide 
by combing all the well-known weeklies and monthlies for book reviews, adding the titles 
which appeal in the publishers’ lists, our readers suggestions, and those which are listed time 
after time in seleéted lists and bibliographies does not develop the best collections. Neither 
does the assistance of book selection committees and outside experts who cannot, for lack of 
the knowledge of the library’s resources, relate new titles to existing stock, overcome the 
difficulty. Members of book committees cannot be expected to possess the full awareness of 
the literary output and knowledge of readers’ demands. The books that those seleétors 
recommend are usually concerned with subjects they know intimately, and beyond this narrow 
limit their suggestions must be censored. The often asked committee question ‘‘ Who will 
read this book ?”’ is in itself an indication of the narrow view that can be held by committee 


members. Committee suggestions, | suspect, are largely drawn from the heaviest advertised 
book columns and from popular reviews with the result that their recommendations lean too 
much towards the books of popular and ephemeral appeal, neglecting the less widely advertised 
but frequently more important books. 
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The demands made upon the public library are strongest along the line of least mental 
resistance—for the popular and the superficial. Only when this mass demand is sifted into 
its individual requests do we discover the intelligent and purposeful reading of many library 
members. Not all librarians and very few commentators and critics of our services realize 
the existence of this serious reading which is done by a seleét but surprisingly large se¢tion 
of our borrowers. Only by intensive personal service can we discover the needs of this 
serious reading which are never so articulate as the demands for popular books. 

Amongst the important influences on a library’s purchases should be the suggestions of 
the Staffs. In the larger libraries the chief librarian depends upon his branch librarians and 
senior assistants and those in charge of special departments. In the small libraries the librarian 
himself should be in close personal contact with his reader to assist in immediate enquiries 
and to assess his demands and often unexpressed needs. Staff suggestions are invariably good 
but again they cover a limited sphere. They tend to list the obvious and the popular. You 
can always place a safe wager on the latest title of the popular author of the moment being 
listed by at least one staff member. Many assistants limit their suggestions to the pure literatures 
forgetting that the technical classes must be as eagerly upheld as the other classes ; modern 
biographical writing produces little that is of primary importance and suggestions for travel 
books must always be controlled by the faé that there is but little of the world left which 
has not been explored and about which we have our standard book. Too seldom do I receive 
a Staff suggestion for a particular subject which may be badly represented in our library. Lists 
of authors’ names are often recommended to me while it is forgotten that there must be 
specific subjects lacking in our colleétions but which would be appreciated by a seétion of 
our readers. 

The defeét I think may be traced to the faét that public librarians and assistants are mostly 
content with a broad and general knowledge of literature as a whole. We can ligt the standard 
books and a few of their adjoining titles in almost all main subjects of a classification scheme. 
The very breadth of our cursary knowledge refutes our claim as expert selectors. What we 
require in our Staffs is a panel of specialists in particular subjects. Too few of us set out to 
become an expert-in one subjett of literature, say, Scottish history, the bibliography of educa- 
tion, painting and drawing, iron foundry work or botany. The larger library can dnd i it possible 
to convene a panel of experts within its own Staff but it is not beyond the compass of our 
smaller libraries, with its two departments lending and reference. Divide your main classes 
amongst your assistants according to their interests and tastes and allocate to them the lists 
and periodicals relating to their chosen subjeét. While they may not become experts and while 
mistakes will be made at least the staffs are receiving under the guidance of their chief, bib- 
liographical education and opportunity to educate themselves into something more than 
mere general public library assistants. 

May | interject the comment that too few of us make efforts to move from one library 
service to another. The common outlook appears to be that it is unwise to seek employment 
with another service unless there is a distinét financial advantage accompanying the move, 
forgetting to consider the educational value of thetransfer. To work ina different library under 
a new chief does widen our experience of routine methods but it should also strengthen 
our bibliographical knowledge, as no two libraries house the same stock. The mere faét of 
coming into contaét with another collection does bring us nearer our aim of the expert, if 
we observe and work wisely. 

It must always be remembered that the reading of a small population is as wide and 
diverse as that of the residents of large cities and while all their demands cannot be shelved 
in the small library at least we can attempt to be more representative in our collections. There 
is always the regional bureaux whose union catalogues and reports have shown that “ even 
among standard books a remarkably small proportion appear to be common to all partici- 
pating libraries ” !—a sad reflection on our book seleétion. 

| would turn for a moment to our reference libraries. Reference library service in our 
large cities is good. One need but mention Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham, and Edin- 
burgh to emphasise its worth. But in our smaller libraries it is our weakest link to public 
appreciations and utility. The Library Association’s survey indicates that before we can give 
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a satisfactory national service the reference libraries of the small towns must maintain more 
virile and higher standards. Many of our small libraries fail when they attempt to imitate 
their larger brethren and provide separate departments. Departmentalization in larger 
libraries is added strength to the public library service: to the smaller library it brings 
weakness. There specialization should be in the expertness of the staff not in the segregation 
of the book-stock. 

I visualise as my ideal small town library one large room holding all the book stock, 
reference and lending and shelved by its subjeét along with the periodicals and the newspapers 
if these must be supplied. At one end of the large room would be winged a study room in 
which I would place the quick-reference works and to which readers would retire with their 
books for reference or Study be they termed either reference or lending books. At the other 
end of the main library I would place the children’s room ; the whole library controlled from 
the one counter and Staffed by assistants aware of the bibliography of at least one subject in 
their classification scheme. I would even demolish the librarian’s den and plank him down 
in the centre of the main library, midst his public. Too often administrative costs of a service 
are out of all proportion to its size, with the result a small book fund and consequently a 
poor book collection. 

The loudly lauded aim that we should attempt to bring our books almost to the threshold 
of our readers’ homes has been responsible for many a wasted shilling in our administrative 
expenses sheets. Too often has a branch library with its lighter, ephemeral literature lessened 
the book fund total and the quality of the central library book-stock. It cannot be overstressed 
that book seleétion policy is governed by the book fund total and that better service is given 
by seleétion on a broad basis than by additions purchased from a fund reduced by branch 
costs. Readers will travel to a broadly seleéted colleétion to satisfy their demands before they 
will patronise a small collection of the cheap and the popular. The relation of the book fund 
to our other expenditure must never be forgotten. Our aim must be to limit the overheads 
and to increase the book purchasing power. 

I think that the direction in which I am flogging my horse should now be clear— 
specialization in bibliographical knowledge as a means to better selection. That those panels 
of experts are already in being in a few of our city libraries is known but I maintain that, in 
lesser degree, they could function in our smaller institutions. That it will mean more work 
for our staffs : that we shall have many more suggested titles than our book-funds can purchase 
is readily admitted. But what we shall also have is a wider bibliographical knowledge on tap 
for our readers and a mass of printed information from book reviews not culled only from the 
popular periodicals but also from the specialist magazines, from ‘‘ The Hibbert Journal ” 
and “‘ The Expository Times,” from ‘‘ The Geographical Journal” and “‘ The English 
Historical Review,” from “‘ Engineering” and ‘‘ The Iron Trades Journal” augmented by 
aereomae catalogues, leaflets and publicity matter which goes too often to our waste-paper 

skets instead of to the shelves of our staff work-room. 

Part of our task is to relate our widely gathered file of suggested titles to our book-fund. 
To do this work each library should have the service of a fully empowered committee 
constituted by members of the library committee, staff members and the librarian. To this 
panel of selectors will come the file of suggested titles. This file will contain not only the 
newly published books, but also notes of gaps in stock, new editions, suggested titles to 
replace those now out-of-date, special local requirements: in faét all the grist comes to the 
mill to be sifted, the chaff from the wheat. 

The principle governing the decisions of the committee may be summed up as to colleé& 
the books best suited for their local needs. Several factors will control their decisions. One, 
as I’ve said, the depth of the purse ; two, the use already made of the various sections of our 
Stock. It is here that the staff side plays a major part. All new purchases should be related 
to the use made of books already on our shelves and a study of this use is an invaluable sign- 
post to the selectors. It is not sufficient to Study our issue records in the mass nor even to 
judge the power of our books from the returns detailed in the broad division of a classification 
scheme. The three-hundreds to the seven-hundreds of Dewey must be examined in detail 
by sub-division before we can use our findings as a reliable guide to purchase. Examine the 
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issue labels, judge how long a book has lain dormant on the shelf. Has its information been 
superceded by new knowledge ? Is the subje& now a dead theory of other days? In our 
examination remember do not conclude that because the label bears few issue dates that the 
subjeé& is not sought. May it not be that your readers are compelled to negle& this book 
for lack of an up-to-date title or because the subject is too sparsely represented. The type of 
book borrowed within each sub-division must be studied. It may be that within a technical 
subjeé& the demand is for either the text-book or the research book or both. 


No one is more able to observe book use than the general library assistant armed with a 
special knowledge of one or two subjeéts. In the small library the librarian is in even a better 
position to observe. He may come to visualise his readers well enough to be able to relate 
his accessions to particular readers. The art of contacting with people for the purpose of 
guiding selection is one not yet fully employed by librarians. 


Books should be seleéted for local requirements and not because some advisory body, 
convened a hundred miles away from the library, deems that a certain book is a good one. 
To the selector those recommendations are helpful but it follows from our remarks on obser- 
vation that no far removed panel can decide the ultimate choice. Co-operative book selection 
beyond the narrow limits of a few neighbouring libraries employing the policy of interlending 
does not overcome the difficulties. It ignores them. To purchase a few hundred copies of 
“Recommended Books,” Stamp them with the library imprint, and purchase the titles listed 
therein is not book selection but simply the massing of book stocks alike in their dull sameness. 
If co-operative selection is our remedy let us all become members of the many book clubs, 
sign the dotted line agreement, unwrap and label the deliveries, fold our hands, and smile the 
satisfied grin of a deadened robot. 


I know that the proposal of a joint staff and committee-member sele&tion committee will 
not be readily acceptable in most authorities. Committee members whether they be town- 
councillors or co-opted members are busy folk. They will grudge the time to Study lists, 
periodicals and reviews. The joint committee must deal promptly and regularly with its work 
and should be convened weekly or at least fortnightly. Staff assistants will feel restraint in 
sitting at the same table as the committee-man and their part in the work will be governed by 
this restraint. Chief librarians will raise objections to their assistants acting in committee with 
library committee members. 

It is time that we faced this problem. To be content with our present methods of either 
the librarian empowered to seleét all the books, or the books’ committee to give the final 
decision is wasteful and does not bring the right book to the right reader at the right time. 
To maintain staffs who do not receive bibliographical training or who are not given the 
a ap | to equip themselves as librarians and not merely to serve as routine clerks is to 
nullify professional ability and initiative. 

Though we have removed far from Greenwood’s picture of the public library as the 
remedy for current social evils we have not yet achieved Edward Edward’s ideal town library. 


I am convinced that the way to this ideal is by better libraries—I mean not the building, 
but the books. We shall not reach it till we surrender the one-man selector, acquainted with 
all subjeéts yet expert in none, or the fully empowered councillors’ committee salathee for the 
joint panel empowered by, but responsible to, the library committee. 


Dr. James H. Wellard, in his new book The Public Library Comes of Age which is now 
in the press, deals with the place occupied by libraries in society and explains very clearly 
the relationship which ought to exist between the library and the public, deriving therefrom 
several important conclusions as to the point of view which librarians and committees ought 
to adopt. There is a definite need for a book of this kind which attempts to synthesize the 
independent studies and theories of public librarianship made to date. The scope of the 
book is general enough to interest all librarians, and contains a great amount of new material. 
It is an interesting and very readable work, for which there is certainly a place in the literature 
of librarianship. 
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A Case for the Provision of Chamber Music 


By E. T. Bryant (Coulsdon and Purley Public Libraries). 

THERE are many small and medium-sized public libraries that make no provision at all for 
Students and lovers of chamber music—no books, no miniature scores, no parts for quartet 
playing ; nothing, in fact, except possibly one or two violin and pianoforte sonatas. The 
reason for this gap on the shelves is generally given or implied as lack of interest and demand. 
Some months ago, the B.B.C. prepared Statistics showing the approximate number of listeners 
to each type of programme transmitted. With both young and more elderly members of its 
audience, chamber music broadcasts proved the least popular, and yet the Corporation 
calculated that two million people listened to every such programme. Shortly after this 
figure was given, Sir Thomas Beecham declared, in a Hallé Orchestra relay, that he did not 
for a moment believe these results. Many, if not the majority, of musicians are equally 
sceptical, but it is an undoubted faét that there is a large, if scattered, audience for this type 
of music. 

The impact of the war on the musical life of the country has in some respeéts done more 
good than harm for chamber music. It is far more difficult for an orchestra to remain intact 
than for a quartet or sextet with its small ensemble, and the smaller group is in a better position 
for the transport of instruments from the hall of one engagement to the next. Again, a 
quartet is heard to best advantage in a small hall and costs much less to hire than an orchestra, 
and these faétors reduce the financial risk to be faced by the promoters. The result of these 
considerations is to be seen in the numerous concerts now being held (many of them in the 
lunch hour) in many of our towns and cities. Small ensembles of three to eight players alternate 
with vocalists and solo instrumentalists, and are attracting a sufficiently large public for the 
experiment to be judged a success. If some of the audience at each concert are listening to 
familiar music, many others are hearing these intimate works performed for the first time, and 
are rapidly discovering that the experience is a pleasant one. 

The B.B.C. is also doing its part by a return to more conventional paths. Many of its 
pre-war broadcasts were of modern works in the medium that meant little even to 
enthusiasts for chamber music, and the musically uneducated could not be blamed for con- 
sidering these works typical. There was little opportunity of hearing standard works, a State 
of affairs that was discouraging both to lovers and would-be lovers of the string quartet. 
Now, however, the works of the acknowledged masters receive a far wider recognition by 
the programme builders, and the damage is slowly being reétified. 

Performers as well as listeners are now adopting a more aétive policy. The black-out 
has given home entertainment a distiné fillip,and one of the results has been the revival of 
the amateur trio and quartet and the consequent renewed demand for scores. This increasing 
awareness must impinge to some extent upon public libraries, and the better-equipped the 
library the greater the demand is likely to be both for literature and for scores. In general, 
chamber music lovers are of a higher musical intelligence than the majority of the musically 
minded, as pleasure in the medium usually needs cultivation. With most people, musical 
appreciation (to use that long-suffering term) starts with pianoforte or orchestral music, and 
until the ear is attuned to its subtleties, a string quartet sounds thin and lacking in contrast. 
Growing knowledge and repeated hearing reveals the almost infinitesimal variety of nuance 
and mood, as | know from personal experience. Those who like other forms of music, but 
not chamber music, should read Compton Mackenzie’s remarks on the subject in his recently 
published ‘‘A musical chair” in order to realize just how blind and misguided they are. 

With pianoforte music, the demand on a library’s stock comes almost entirely from 
performers, with orchestral music from listeners, but both types will want to borrow chamber 
music. Provision of this last type of music, therefore, will need to be made from a slightly 
different standpoint if justice is to be done to both classes of borrower. The number of 
actual performers is likely to be small, but some provision, however meagre, should be made. 
They should find some of the better-known string quartets, and possibly one or two piano 
trios in stock, and it would be a graceful gesture if long periods of loan were allowed to 
compensate for the difficulties of practising and arranging meetings between the members of 
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the party. Needless to say, the various parts should be bound separately in linen folders. 
Provision for listeners is by miniature scores. Here the usual period of loan should suffice, 
as a score is generally required for a particular concert or broadcast, or else for use with a 
gramophone recording. Compared with the number of full scores, there should be many 
more of these handy little volumes, both on account of the greater number of possible 
borrowers and the small cost involved. 

Probably the most important name in chamber music, particularly for string quartets, is 
that of Haydn, closely followed by those of Mozart and Beethoven, and the works of these 
three composers should be bought generously. Two other noted composers are Schubert 
and Brahms, the former’s first piano trio being one of the best possible introduétions to chamber 
music for the uninitiated. It is not for me, however, to suggest even a basic representative 
list—far wiser and more experienced guidance than mine is to be found in the chatty and 
amusing appendix to Aulich and Heimeran’s ‘‘ The well-tempered string quartet ” (Novello, 
5/-), which should be on the shelves of every library. This, together with Dunhill’s “Chamber 
music ” (Macmillan, 12/6) and the critical works published in “ The musical pilgrim ” series 
(O.U.P., 1/6 each) will form a sound nucleus of chamber music literature. 

In an earlier article published in this periodical (“ The provision of miniature scores,” 
June, 1938), | have dilated upon the relative cheapness of miniature scores, and stressed the 
advantage of binding as few together as possible, and then only related works. If economy 
is of distinét importance then there is a case for binding together such works as the Haydn 
“ Sun ” or the Beethoven “ Rasoumovsky ” quartets, but to bind, for example, all the chamber 
music of Mozart into two or three volumes is a mistake. It will probably result in lessened 
use, both because works wanted by different borrowers may be in the same volume, and 
also because a single work generally fits comfortably into the pocket, and so can be taken 
to a concert without difficulty. 

The circle of devotees is slowly but steadily widening, and, once attracted, there is no 
going back from a love of chamber music. The public library should be a step ahead of its 
readers culturally, and should be ready to satisfy a demand for something worth-while almost 
before it has begun to exist. Here then, perhaps, is an opportunity and one that is comparatively 
inexpensive to take. Even when binding costs are included, five pounds spent on the pro- 
vision of miniature scores of this type will make a brave showing, and will satisfy the more 
elementary needs of a group of borrowers who deserve every possible encouragement. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear Hypra, 

Recent articles by Mr. A. J. Philip and Mr. Berwick Sayers have reminded me again 
of a serious gap in our professional literature—our lack of personal knowledge of the early 
librarians. We have no outstanding biographies of brilliant leaders of the profession, such 
as doétors or lawyers can boast. Sir John MacAlister and James Duff Brown and a host of 
fascinating others died without leaving the autobiography which would have crystallised 
their judgments and have left us some more personal link than a bust or a textbook of 
librarianship can give us. I speak as one of the younger crowd who has heard of these people 
and, as far as is possible in these days, reveres them for their courage and initiative. There is 
of course the Memoirs of Edward Edwards, but | think few libraries are greatly interested 
in him or in his opinions. Perhaps there is no one left now who could satisfactorily tackle 
the task of writing character Studies of the giants of the first London Conference, but I think 
that Mr. Stewart or Mr. Savage could recall sufficient memories to make the result exceedingly 
interesting. 

LIBRARIANS ARE A TACITURN RACE 

really. Few of them break out into public print beyond the annual report and a guide to 
the town. We might have had some excellent autobiographies from librarians who have 
retired in recent years, but even Mr. Jast has failed to produce anything but some essays and 
one or two miscellaneous books. No doubt Mr. Sayers will sooner or later summarise his 
life and works, and it may be that Mr. Esdaile—not content with Awfolycus’ Pack—will spring 
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an amusing volume of reminiscences upon us one day. But there are many more librarians 
who could provide reading matter at least as interesting as the latest volume of Harley Street 
memoirs. Indeed, some of our Stories can be nearly as indelicate : consider the anecdote of a 
well-known and respected librarian who tells how, as he was passing through his Reference 
Library one day, he was approached by a burly navvy who asked him if he had a book on 
“ these here contraptions ” | Most of us have our pet story, ready to be told at annual dinners 
and so on, and many of us have witnessed and taken part in many curious scenes. 

To consider what type of autobiographies we might expe is somewhat fascinating. 
Take Mr. Roebuck, for example—perhaps something in the John Hilton style with a dash of 
Bunyan in the background. Mr. Savage—oh, a Churchill story with much downrightness and 
so forth. From Mr. Lamb we might have an unconventional Kenworthy or Keynes history. 
Who would be our Shaw—well, few librarians have a sense of humour, but perhaps Seymour 
Smith or Snaith might foot the bill. And Beverley Nichols—I think I had leave that to 
your own imagination ! PLUTARCH. 


Dear Amet-Anu, PLuraRcH ENQuirEs. 

It is so long since you wrote that I have almost forgotten your script, although your 
name is never for long out of my mind. I thought of you when the Editor of The Library 
World told me Plutarch was remarking on the absence of lives of librarians; and you are 
the oldest amongst us and should have an opinion on this. It will waste a sullen day of war, 
when our minds are apprehensive even if our courage Still stays at the sticking point, to 
turn for an hour to the Sees of our pioneers. Will you do it ? 

THe OLpsTERS. 

I have in mind those, for example, who first pioneered, in the actual work of libraries, 
the methods now used. There were librarians before James Duff Brown, whose shoulders 
I should like to lean over to listen to what they are muttering to themselves. The group 
that founded the modern public library service at Birmingham—the autocratic John D. 
Mullins ; Peter Cowell, the bluff, of Liverpool; the gentle Charles W. Sutton, of Man- 
chester ; and Francis Barrett, of Glasgow. None of these ever kept even a diary that I can 
hear of ; yet they almost dominated British public librarianship for years, and settled many 
matters we accept as we do the seasons. Or that early 

LONDON GROUP, 

Mason, Martin, Burgoyne, Inkster, Mould, Foskett, Frowde, Welch, Jones—do their names 
not call up in you the symposia of 24, Hanover Square, where meetings rarely ended much 
before eleven ? Where are the records of these ? Obituaries for some in The L.A. Record, 
but few conveying the inner men to us. Perhaps it is as well, but I cannot help wishing 
that I knew more of these men. Frank Pacy, another of them, postponed writing his 
reminiscences—he promised them to his staff, I believe—until after his retirement—the 
right time of course—but the “ fell sergeant, Death ” settled that in the negative. 

There was W. H. K. Wright, of Plymouth, too, a most interesting man who wrote 
verses and recited. His reciting of The Revenge was a feature of certain meetings of librarians 
about which opinions varied. We called him Mr. Alphabet Wright, not too fairly, because 
many other librarians have possessed a similar cluster of initials. 

There was a little memorial volume to Sir John MacAlister, but it was merely a loyal 
tribute to that fine friendly fellow. How we younger folk loved him. There has been no 
adequate life of Richard Garnett, of Proétor, Tedder, Nicholson—no autobiography, no 
biography. And yet, looking out on a world of readers, what things a librarian must have 
seen and know and communed in his heart about ! 

What do you think about this ? There are reasons for all things ?. What is the reason 
for the silence of librarians ? Vale ! 

AURELIvs. 


[We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of ‘‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS,” 
Editor, THe Lrsrary 
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In demand 


TOURS & TESTS 


KENNETH FARNES 6/- net 


Autobiography of the great fast bowler, depicting many famous games and cricketers. 

‘ After reading the book from cover to cover we sincerely hope it is only the forerunner 
of many more, for it is all most delightful. How splendid it is in these anxious days to 
recapture something of the atmosphere of peace-time cricket in various parts of the British 
Empire.’— The Cricketer 

% Foreword by Sir Pelham Warner. 21 photographs 


LORDS OF THE AIR 


HARRY HARPER 8/6 net 
No man living has been more closely in touch with flying than Harry Harper. This is his 
personal, first-hand story of flight, its pioneer personalities, aircraft and exploits right 
up to to-day. ‘I naturally expected his book . . . would be in a class by itself, and so 
it is! ’"—Lord Semphill 

*% Thoroughly illustrated with 58 photographs 


Old favourite: new edition 


WILD FLOWERS of the YEAR 


ANNE PRATT 5/- net 
‘It now reappears at a cheaper price and in improved form. The flowers are dealt with 
month after month, as they appear in their seasons, and there are coloured plates (no 
fewer than forty-seven of them) to illustrate the text. Anyone who loves wild flowers— 
and who does not ?—will find delight and knowledge in this most welcome book.’— Homes 
and Gardens 

% Coloured plates illustrating 95 different species. 


New young people’s fiction 


Our strong new list of young people’s fiction is now ready for supply to libraries. Please 
order in good time for our September advertising campaign. Here are a few selected 
titles. Write for our complete list. 


Paramount Library 


APPLE & CHARLOTTE A delightful fantasy. Illustrated EDITH ELIAS 6/- 

WHO GOES TO THE WOOD Animal storybook. Illustrated FAY INCHFAWN 6/- 
Pleydell Library 

THE SHABBY CAVALIER Historical novel of King Charles II. DORA JONES 5/- 

The NEW CARTHAGINIANS Young people's mystery story DORIS TWINN 5/- 
Boy's Own Series 

THE SEVENTH SWORDSMAN A swift-moving adventure tale. GUNBY HADATH 4/- 
Girl's Own Series 

CHLOE TAKES CONTROL A lively and realistic school story. 

PHYLLIS MATTHEWMAN 4/- 
ial 
THE SCHOOLBOY REFUGEE A vivid, true-to-life story of a Chinese schoolboy 
in invaded China. Illustrated with woodcuts. C. E. ROBERTS 2/6 


Dept. LWD 640 R-T-S LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
4 BOUVERIE-STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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Personal News 


Mr. Harry Farr of Cardiff retires this month 
after thirty-two years as City Librarian. He is 
to be succeeded by Mr. E. J. Rees. 

Miss E. L. Catchpole, Assistant, appointed 
Senior Assistant, Central Library, Barking. 

Miss E. B. Crabb, Assistant at Woodward 
Branch, appointed Children’s Librarian at 
Markyate Branch, Barking. 

Mr. W.G. Fairchild, Senior Assistant, Barking 
Central Library, appointed Branch Librarian 
the Markyate Branch. 

Miss N. M. Johnson, Children’s Librarian, 
Watford Public Libraries, appointed Children’s 
Librarian, Southampton. 

Miss A. F. Kenrick, Assistant, Barking 
Central Library, appointed Children’s Librarian, 
Woodward Branch, and 

Miss ]. R. Caplan and Mr. A. Diamond 
transferred from the Central Library to 
Markyate Branch, and 

Mr. L. Everard transferred from the Wood- 
ward to the Central Library. 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 
Hauirax Public Libraries—Annual Report, 

1939. Chief Librarian, Frank Haigh. 
Population (estimated, 1938), 97,370. Total 
Stock, 115,798. Additions, 6,035. With- 
drawals, 3,845. Total issues, 605,439. 
Tickets in use, 39,145. Branches, 4. 
Issues are the highest since 1932, and almost 20,000 
more than last year. 

HastinGcs.—Borough Librarian, Miss E. M. 
Clark, F.L.A. Population (estimated, 1938), 
64,318. Rate, 1.13d. Income from Rate, 
£3,438. Issues: Lending, 478,095 ; Refer- 
ence, 23,939. Borrowers, 17,277: extra 
tickets, 5,161. 

Circulation is an increase of 52,912. 

Ipswicu.—Chief Librarian, Leonard Chubb, 
F.L.A. Population (estimated, 1938), 95,070. 
Income from Rate, £6,498. Stock : Lending, 
45,212; Reference, 22,219 ; Children, 5,203 ; 
Branches, 23,726. Issues : Lending, 353,697; 
Children, 67,932; Reference, 69,220; 
Branches, 263,334. Borrowers tickets in 
force, 62,067. Branches, 5. 

Circulation is an inerease of 23,691. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES. — Librarian and 


Curator, H. Cross, F.L.A. Population, 39,05 5. 


Rate, 1.83d. Income from Rate, £3,650. 
Stock: Lending, 25,588; Reference, 4,748. 
Additions, 2,981. Withdrawals, 2,693. 
Issues: Lending, 228,113 ; Junior, 20,565 ; 
Reference, 55,808. Borrowers, 8,000 ; extra 
tickets, 6,137. 

Circulation is an increase of 4,035. 

Lincoitn.— Director, F. J. Cooper, A.L.A. 
Population, 66,243. Income from Rate, 
£3,963. Stock: Lending, 45,576; Refer- 
ence, 12,831. Additions, 4,092. Total 
issue, 321,303. Borrowers, 15,637; extra 
tickets, 5,786. Branches, 1. 

Circulation is an increase of 27,293. 

LoncG Eaton Public Library.— Annual Report, 
1938-1939. Librarian, J. F. Sherwood, 
F.L.A. Population, 26,120. Rate, 2.7d. 
Income from Rate, £1,526. Total stock, 
19,551. Additions, 2,313. Withdrawals, 
2,108. Total issues, 212,620. Borrowers, 
7,593; extra tickets, 2,827. 

Circulation was an increase of 22,022. 

Lowesrort Public Libraries—Annual Report, 
1938-1939. Borough Librarian, A. V. 
Steward, F.L.A. Population, 44,440. Rate, 
3.205d. Income from Rate, £3,096. Stock : 
Lending, 29,456; Reference, 5,026. Addi- 
tions, 6,312. Withdrawals, 2,965. Issues: 
Lending, 245,751; Junior, 47,580; 
Branches, 8,683; Schools, 4,398. Bor- 
rowers’ Tickets in use, 11,424. Branches, 2. 

Circulation was an increase of 12,286. 

MrIppLEsBrouGH. — Borough Librarian and 
Curator, W. Lillie, A.L.A., F.R.S.A. Popu- 
lation (estimated), 139,600. Rate, 3.2d. 
Income from Rate, £7,657. Total stock, 
103,013. Additions, 13,490. Withdrawals; 
8,174. Issues: Lending, 595,980; Refer- 
ence, 127,051 ; Schools, 209,490. Borrowers 
18,419: extra tickets, 8,747. Branches, 2. 

Circulation is an increase of 41,375. 


NorTHAMPTON Public Libraries, Museum and 
Art Gallery —Annual Report, 1938-1939. 
Chief Librarian and Curator, Reginald W. 
Brown, F.L.A.,  F.R.S.A. Population 
(eStimated, 1938), 96,540. Additions to 


Stock, 10,512. Total issues, 632,379. 
Visitors to Museum and Art Gallery, 
27,829. 


A new branch library was opened at Abingdon 
during the year. 

Ricumonp (Surrey) Public Library.— 58th 
Annual Report, 1938-1939. Borough Librarian, 
A. Cecil Piper, F.L.A. Population, 39,276. 
Rate, 1.69d. Income from Rate, £3,698. 
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Stock: Lending, 43,401; Reference, 
26,648. Additions, 2,283. Withdrawals, Booksellers to theWorld 


$57. Issues: Lending, 132,194; Reference, 
9,939; open shelves, 25,000; Junior, 
21,231; Junior Reference, 4,965. Borrowers 
7,712; extra tickets, 4,491. 

An increase of 4,872 in circulation was recorded. 


Rocupa.e Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museum.—68th Annual Report, 1938-1939. 
Chief Librarian and Curator, C. Stott. 
Population (1931), 95,590. Rate, 3.93d. 
Income from Rate, £7,157. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 58,709; Reference, 19,030. Additions, 
9,974. Withdrawals, 6,339. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 564,557; Reference, 7,737; open 
shelves, 20,940; Junior Reference, 6,082. 
Borrowers’ tickets in force, 29,455. I 
Branch. 4 Delivery stations. Visitors to 
Art Gallery and Museum, 146,176. 


Circulation is an increase of 68,499. 


Surron Public Library.—znd 
Annual Report, 1938-1939. Borough Li- 
brarian, L. White, F.L.A. Population 
(estimated, 1938), 36,350. Rate, 2.82d. 
Income from Rate, £4,245. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 21,320; Reference, 804; Junior Lend- 
ing, 3,473; Junior Reference, 88. Additions, 
5,133. Issues: Lending, 385,719; Junior, 
48,937. Borrowers’ Tickets in use, 23,186. 

Increase in Adult Lending Library issues amounted 
to 19,864. Opening of a small branch library is in 
contemplation. 


The Librarians Guide to 
New Editions 


By Frep Bar.Low. 

Brown (William) Psychology and Psycho- 

therapy. Ed. 4. 1940. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 
First published in 1920 and last revised in 1934. 

Two new chapters on “Sublimation” and “‘ The 

Problems of Later Life ’’—have been added, and the 

last two appendices in the earlier editions have been 

omitted. The whole of the text has been revised in the 
light of the author’s wider experience. A bibliography 
ot seventy items has now been included. 

Ciark (David) Plane and Geodetic Surveying 
for Engineers. Vol. I. Plane Surveying, 
Ed. 3, revised and enlarged by James 
Clendenning. 1940. Constable. 27s 6d 


First published in 1923 and last revised in 1932. 
The development of the subjeé& covers foreign and 
colonial praétice. There is a new chapter on line and 
measurements and this subjeét, as well as the theodolite 
traverse, is dealt with in considerable detail. 


FOYLES 


QUICK, EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE 


New and secondhand books 
on every subject. Stock of 
nearly three million volumes 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Foyles for Books 


113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Coxiron (H.) Eleétrical Technology. Ed. 4. 
1940. Pitman. 12s. 6d. 

First published in 1924. The revision consists 
largely of rearrangement, but there is new material on 
the polyphase commutator motor. 

Getk1e (James) Struétural and Field Geology. 
Ed. 5, revised by R. Campbell and R. M. 
Craig. 1940. Oliver and Boyd. 25s. 

The general scope of the first edition of ya has 
been retained, but the chapters on Rock-forming 
Minerals and Rocks and on Alteration and Meta- 
morphism have been almost entirely rewritten. Much 
matter has been omitted in the remaining chapters 
which have been brought into line with modern thought. 
Gover (C. W.) Civil Defence. Ed 2. 1940. 

Chapman and Hall. 36s. 

More than double the size of the first edition 
published eighteen months ago. _ : 
GuntHer (John) Inside Europe. Ed. 4. 

1940. Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 

Brings the book down to the Russian invasion of 
Finland. There are two new chapters of some 12,000 
words. 
Jones (Charles) Solicitor’s Clerk. Part II. 

Ed. 12, revised and rewritten by F. W. 
Broadgate. 1940. Pitman. 7s. 

First published in 1891 and revised at intervals. 
The present revision has been undertaken by the editor 
of Part I. The changes in Income Tax brought about 
by the second Finance A@ of 1939 are set out in a 
supplement. 
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Stocomse (George) A History of Poland. 
Ed. 2. 1939. Nelson. tos. 6d. 

Brings the story of Poland down to the first weeks 
of September, 1939. 

Watson (J. K.) A Handbook for Nurses. 
Ed. II. 1940. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

New material deals with anesthetics, X-Ray and 
radium. The specific fevers, diabetes, and the diseases 
of the duétless glands. There are new chapters on 
certain aspects of pregnancy. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Book Auction Recorps, Vol 37, Part 1. 
Stevens, Son & Stiles, 30s. net per annum. 

Unfortunately belated, the B.A.R. for O&.-Dec., 
1939, contains 2,207 tecords as compared with 3,171 
last year, but in spite of war difficulties, the issue is up 
to Standard. Commencing with this part, records of the 
prices realised at the principal New York Book Auétions 
are included, a very valuable feature, but it is sad to 
notice that there are no records of sales at Hodgson’s 
as the Autumn sales were temporarily suspended on the 
outbreak of war for the fitst time in 132 continuous 
years. 


THORNTON (J. L.) Special Library Methods : 
an introduétion to special librarianship. 
Illus. Grafton. tos. 6d. net. 

This is a useful book, on a subjeé& concerning 
which no complete work in English exists. The author 
modestly claims to have written no more than an 
introduction, but he discusses the policy of the special 
library, taking that term in its widest sense as indicating 
“a library maintained to serve a seétion of the com- 
munity qualified by interest in particular subjeés.” 
Hence he has good reason for including school and 
university libraries as well as those usually called 
“ special.”” He draws clear distinétions between the 
funétions of the various kinds of library and explains 
how their objectives modify their methods of ad- 
ministration. His work is not a guide to special library 
resources, for which reference must be made to the 
ASLIB direétory and Rye’s Guide to the Libraries of 
London, the latter of which is not mentioned. 

Mr. Thornton rightly points out that the great 
difference between the administration of a special 
library and that of a general library is brought about 
by the emphasis on detailed bibliographical service in 
the former. Such service and its mechanism, providing 
the means of finding what the reader wants, is funda- 
mental to all librarianship, but in special libraries the 

“ special ” requirements of readers enforce the adapta- 
tion of cataloguing and indexing systems to particular 
ends. We shall always find, therefore, that the special 
libraries obStinately refuse to conform to accepted 
systems of cataloguing and classification, for “‘ the users 
of these libraries usually know more about the subjeéts 
to be arranged than do the library staffs.’’ 

The subje& of Staffs leads to that of training, 
whereon Mr. Thornton grumbles about existing 


methods and asks for special courses. He does not 
attempt to solve the problem by producing a 
curriculum, evidently recognising that “the real 
problem is the diversity of methods in special libraries 
and the difficulty in fixing standards applicable to any 
group of libraries.”” J. D. Cowtey. 


GENERAL. 


Beats (Carleton) American Earth. The 
Biography of a Nation. Lippincott. 15s. net. 
The author of this work is well-known for his 
previous Studies on Central and South America, and in 
this volume he has turned his attention chiefly to the 
United States. Having spent his early days in California, 
he has here described the development of North 
America from the days of the Indians. He writes of 
the relations of man to the soil, having had personal 
experience of agriculture, the sheep industry, ranch 
life, cattle and horses, the planting and working of 
orchards, and especially the lives of tenant farmers. 
In short, he has written here an epic of life in America 
since the early days, apart from its purely commercial 
and urban aspeéts. 


Borkenau (F.) The Totalitarian Enemy. 
Faber. tos. 6d. net. 


The author has limited himself to a discussion of 
the confli& between the democratic and the totalitarian 
types of regime. The outline of the history of the recent 
developments in Germany and Russia are interesting 
and valuable. 


Brown (Cora, Rose and Bob) The Vegetable 
Cook Book. From Trowel to Table. 
Lippincott. 8s. 6d. net. 


A colle&tion of more than four hundred recipes 
for cooking and serving vegetables, which should prove 
most useful to the housewife struggling with war-time 
cookery and rationing. Some of the vegetables and 
fruits mentioned are little known in this country, but 
provided they can be obtained here they should provide 
some very new and exciting dishes. The arrangement 
is alphabetical, and there are also notes on gardening, 
canning, etc. 


Go.tpMAN (Willy) East End My Cradle. Faber. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Goldman’s autobiography provides a very 
realistic pi€ture of life in the East End, especially of the 
differences between the Jews and Gentiles of White- 
chapel and Wapping. The writing is vivid and the 
Story full of incident, covering such subjeéts as Religion, 
Education, Morals, Crime, etc. 


Hiitson (Norman) Inquiring Christian in 
England. Illus. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Much of this book appeared as a series of articles 
in the Daily Mail. The author commenced writing it 
in August, 1938, and it is intended to present to the 
ordinary reader the religious aspeéts in various distri&ts. 
In order to do this he has travelled through England 
and Wales and paid visits to Scotland, and his journeys 
have taken him from Balmoralfin the North to, Penzance 
in the South. He describes many country churches, 
provincial cha —_ and great cathedrals, and includes 
descriptions of various denominations and creeds, An 
which will well repay perusal. 
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HorrasBin (J. F.) An Atlas-History of the 
Second Great War. Vol. I. Sept., 1939, to 
Jan., 1940. Illus. Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Horrabin is no stranger to the art of presenting 
faéts piétorially. His new volume will be found to clear 
up many difficulties in the mind of the ordinary man 
when he tries to understand the complications which 
resulted in the present war. Maps and Statistical dia- 
grams show in vivid manner the development of the 
crisis from the end of the last war to the present day. 
Lee (Charles E.) The Centenary of 

“Bradshaw.” Illus. Railway Gazette. 2s. net. 

A useful account of the history of the famous 
Time Tables which have just reached their centenary. 
A facsimile is given of the earlier publication of James 
Drake which appeared in 1838. Many other illustra- 
tions make Mr. Lee’s booklet valuable to the student of 
our early railway system. 

MacKENziE (Agnes Mure) The Kingdom of 
Scotland. A Short History. Chambers. 


12s. 6d. net. 

The author of a six volume History of Scotland 
has now rewritten the same history in one volume for 
the general reader. An excellent piece of work. 
Mrpp.eTon (C. H.) Talks on Vegetables and 

Fruits. Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. 

In these days of the great “‘ Dig for Viétory ” 
campaign, this should prove a most useful little guide 
to the many who are just Starting a vegetable garden or 
allotment, as well as to more experienced gardeners. 
It is a colleétion of some of Mr. Middleton’s famous 
wireless talks on the subjeé& and includes such chapters 
as The Fruit Garden, Pruning, Propayating, Winter 
Spraying, Tomatoes, Manures, The Kitchen Garden in 
April, Spring and O&tober, etc. 


FICTION. 


Hayes (Michael) Broadcast. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


net, 

A realistic Story of the broadcasting of dance 
orchestras. Roy Barton (unfortunately called Fenton 
on pp. 82, 221 and 243) is the Star pianist of the 
Bohemians. Barry Diprose, leader of the band, does 
his best to dislodge him from his position and discredit 
him but fails. Barry succeeds, however, in carrying off 
Vera Flemming (or Fleming, vide blurb) and Roy is 
temporarily left lamenting. But his real love is 
a though he does not find this out till she tells 


Hix (Grace Livingston) Maris. Lippincott. 
8s. 3d. net. 

Maris is one of this author’s charming heroines 
with beautiful blue eyes and golden hair, who is to 
marry very shortly a young, handsome, and wealthy 
bridegroom. Unfortunately she sees flaws in his 
charaéter, and when trouble comes to her family she 
finds that her lover is not up to her ideal, and that he 
has failed her in a critical situation. 


Lap.inE (Robert) Stop that Man! Jenkins. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Remington again with his Chinese follower. He 
is up against German spies this time and has a heétic 
time before he lands most of them. One escapes to 
provide him with another adventure in the future. 


Librarians in or near London 
are invited to visit 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S 
LIBRARY SALES 
SHOWROOM 


to inspect the large and attractively 
arranged stock of 


NEW REMAINDERS 
JUVENILES - FICTION 
MISCELLANEOUS NON-FICTION 
EX-LIBRARY WORKS - ETC. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Library Department Sales Section 
(Entrance “B*’) 
STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C.2 
Tel. HOLborn 4343 


w. H. sMitH & SON, LTD. 


LANE (Jane) You Can’t Run Away. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Here is a Story of the London of Swift, Hogarth 
and Defoe. Charles Campion is an idealist determined 
on restoring the Jacobite clement and literary and 
political celebrities pass through these pages with a 
background of revolution and a strong love interest. 
Rostnson (Lewis) The Inward Glance. 

Chapman & Hall. 8s. 3d. net. 

Claude Utterson is a soldier and a gay one at that, 
but somewhere he fails in everything he does just at the 
point when he ought to have carried it through. He 
transgresses against the civil law, is tried for murder 
and throws up his commission. A lively story of army 
life, which will be enjoyed by many readers. 

Ryan (R. R.) No Escape. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Gerry marries Adela Beever, seven years older 
than himself. He finds out too late that they do not 
love each other, and that they are unsuited in charaéter 
and temperament. Adela then falls into an apathetic 
State of health from which nothing can rouse her, and 
becomes a chronic invalid. He can stand the position 
no longer, having met Helen, a woman he can love, 
and is tempted to poison Adela. A psychological study 
of a murderer “ for whom there is no escape. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
BLACKWELL, Catalogue 460, Greek and Latin 
Classics ; Catalogue 416, Modern Philosophy; Cata- 
logue 463, Oriental Literature—-THE LIBRARIAN, 
May, 1940.— THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, May, 1940.—-THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
April 15th, 1940.—MORE BOOKS, The Bulletin of 
the Boston Public Library, May, 1940.—NEW 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, March, 1940. 
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Mr. Jast’s 1904 suggestion, how much lighter 
Correspondence would have been our task. Similarly, were such 


11/4 May, 1940. 
The Editor, Lisrary Wor p. 
Sir, 

I notice in your editorial a paragraph in 
reference to overdue books in which you say 
that some libraries consider overdue notices 
to be unnecessary. 

This interests me enormously because for 
some years I have been perturbed by the large 
number of readers from this library who have 
to be reminded that their books are due for 
return. The number of postcards sent for a 
3d. fine (that is three weeks over the fifteen 
days allowed) is out of all proportion. This 
is bad enough, but when the fine amounts to 
8d. | send the caretaker to try and get the 
book. Sometimes he is successful, but 
during the past year, | have had to cancel 
neatly 200 tickets and replace the books with 
new copies because, for various reasons, he 
has failed to get them. 

[ expeét all librarians would willingly drop 
the practice of fining if they could be sure that 
this would have the psychological effect of 
persuading borrowers to return books at the 
proper time. I don’t think this would happen 
and I should have thought that even in libraries 
where the fine is not enforced the borrowers 
must be reminded, on occasion, that their 
books are due for return. 

I would be greatly obliged if some librarians 
would tell us how they tackle the problem, 
especially in cases where borrowers refuse to 
return books after repeated applications. 
Yours, etc., 

R. 


Central Public Library, 
Borough Librarian. 


Shipcote, 
Gateshead, 8. 
15/4 May, 1940. 


The Editor, Tue Lisrary Wor.p. 
Sir, 

May | add a belated commentary on the 
subject of co-operative cataloguing, so ably 
discussed in the March number by Messrs. 
Jast and Sayers ? 

At Aéton we are in the throes of re- 
cataloguing: this is being achieved side by 
side with the thorough cataloguing of all new 
books. If it were not for the overtime occa- 
sioned by certain of our staff being “ on call” 
for A.R.P. duties for long periods, it is doubtful 
whether much progress would have been made 
during the ten months we have been at the task. 

If, therefore, there had been an outcome of 


a venture to be begun now, how much effort 
it would release from cataloguing current 
books ; effort which would then be devoted 
to a swifter completion of our basic catalogue. 
I, for one, urge that something should be 
done about this matter, since Acton will not 
be the last library to undertake re-cataloguing. 
Yours, etc. 
BERNARD |, PALMER, 


Public Library, 
Deputy Borough Librarian 


High Street, 

Acton, W.3. 
6¢4 May, 1940. 

The Editor, THe Liprary Wor.p. 

Sir, 

Your recent articles on centralized cata- 
loguing prompt me to write and lend my small 
support to some practical steps in this matter 
by reason of my experience as a branch librarian 
in a large county system. | do not wish to 
discuss the merits or demerits of such county 
branches, but merely to point out how 
refreshing it was, coming from an urban 
system, to find that all cataloguing, except for 
books for reference and local collections, was 
carried out at the county headquarters. Thus 
practically all my time could be devoted to 
the needs and enquiries of readers, the cata- 
logue being a tool ready to hand. Obviously 
this is but an example in miniature of what 
appears to me the great advantage of centralized 
cataloguing—those of the staff whose age and 
experience have given them some knowledge 
of books are not shut away from the public eye. 

It is not I suggest stretching too long an 
example by comparing our present position 
with that of the early workman making his 
own rough tools. The modern workman has 
his tools made ready for him by centralized 
produétion to a degree of design and finish 
which he could not possibly achieve by his 
own unaided efforts. Surely the average 
public library system is in much the same 
position as was the workman of the past. The 
catalogue is a means to an end, that end being 
the provision of a book, and as such should 
not dominate the work of the staff. The printed 
card will also give us the opportunity of 
providing adequate indexing and an abundance 
of analytical entries, that boon to the assistant 
with the unusual enquiry. 

Yours, etc. 
S. G. BERRIMAN, 


Branch Library 
Branch Librarian. 


Harrow Lodge, 


Hornchurch Road, Romford. 


DIRECTORIES 


AMERICAN REVISED EDITIONS 


AMERICAN BOOKTRADE DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 

Including a list of 6,000 booksellers, publishers, trade organizations and 

yer riodicals, wholesalers, literary agents, newspaper syndicates, subscription 
k concerns, British ‘publishers, wholesale agents in foreign publications, 

and other lists. 

Retail booksellers of all types are arranged by states and cities, and listed 

alphabetically thereunder. Practically all are keyed to give type of store 


and details of departments. A very valuable list. Publishers and 
other lists are alphabetically arranged. This is the booktrade fact book 
of names and addresses in this industry. 60s, net 


AMERICAN LIBRARY DIRECTORY. NOVEMBER 1939 

A list by states of some 9,000 libraries—with guide to class of library and 
with names of librarian and statistical data. The list includes: 
libraries, college and university libraries, professional and institutional 
libraries, library organizations, library schools and leading libraries of 
Canada. The book includes an index to special collections. 

The arrangement is alphabetical by states, and cities—under which libraries 
are listed in alphabetical order. Includes a great deal of statistical informa- 
tion about each library. 65s, net 


PERIODICALS DIRECTORY—3rd Revised and Enlarged Edition. NOVEMBER 1989 


A CLASSIFIED GUIDE TO A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT 
PERIODICALS—DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN, edited by CAROLYN 
F. ULRICH, Chief Periodicals Division, N.Y. Public Library. 

This directory is planned for those interested in business and in as 
well as for librarians of all types and sizes of libraries, not only as a tool for 
reference but also as an aid in the selection of titles for purchase. 

This list does not aim to be exhaustive but its 10,200 selected titles repre- 
sent the periodicals published in the United States and foreign countries, 
especially in England, France and Germany, which have been found most 
useful in American collections. 60s, net 


Already published 
AMERICAN BOOK ILLUSTRATORS 


By THEODORE Botton, the Librarian of the Century Association. A check list of 
American book illustrators, 119 artists, extending as it were from Darley to date, 
whose books have attracted the attention of collectors. Most of these, of course, 
are of the 20th Century, including painters as distinguished as Thomas Hart Benton, 


John Sloan, and George Bellows. Limited edition. 37s. Gd. net 


Sole Agents in the British Empire and Europe for the books of the 
R. R. Bowker Co., New York: 


J. WHITAKER SONS LTD., 12 WARWICK LANE, E.C4 
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OUR PLEDGE 
TO THE LIBRARY PROFESSION 


We desire to assure Librarians that it 
is our earnest desire to keep the price of 
Book-binding at a reasonable figure in 
order that the money allotted for this 
purpose may give the greatest possible 
return during present War conditions. 


We gave Librarians a fair deal during 


the last War, you can rely upon our 
doing so again this time. 


OUR PLEDGE—-LOWEST PRICES 
CONSISTENT WITH GOOD 
MATERIALS AND SKILLED 
WORKMANSHIP, 


CEDRIC CHIVERS LTD. Bookbinders 


PORTWAY, BATH, SOMERSET and Booksellers 


Printed by Franx Jucxss Lrp., 8 & 9 St. Mary’s Row, Birmingham 4; 
and Published for the Proprietors by Grarron & Co., 51 Great Russell Street, London, WiC.1 
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